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ON THE LOCAL GEOLOGY OF ELOE.A_ 


]
ead uy 'Ir. DayÏ(1 Bo)"le, 


PlUXCIPAL OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


At thf' Fir...r Regular JIcctiug of the 
ELORA Xluu..allli!!!IOr) 
ucietf, 
on the :lud of Xov., 1
7.1. 


It would probably be impos&ible io find 
a better in trod uciion to this 
aper, ihan 
a sedence or iwo incidentally employed 
by a recent writer on 
atural History. 
H/3 says: .. There i:> nothing thnt the 
study of geolJgy teaches us that is more 
certain or more impressive 
hl}n the ex- 
treme instability d Lhe earth's surface. 
Evorywhere boneath our feet we ficd 
proofs that what Ü; land has been Rea,and 
that whtoJre oceallS now tlpread out has 
once been land; and that this (!hang8 
from sea to land, and from land to se!l., 
has taken place, not once or twice only, 
but again Rnd again, during coun
le8s I 
ages ()f past time." 
The introductor;r use of th(>se remarks 
wlll be I'ufficient to indicate tJmt a cer;ain 
fUlJ"unt of elpmentary knowlt)dge regard- 
ing the F>cience is suppospd to be already 
in your possession. Should this Dot be 
the c,u;e, you can scarcely do bei.tel. than 
TeaÙ Lue or more of the Illany geological 
works in the village library by Lyell, 
rage, Austed, Sedgwick and others. 
In thA study of this, as of tl1e other 
natural 
ciences, nothiug so discourages 
the beginner as the formidable apv ear _ 
ance of the terms used to ùlstiuguicih or- 
pets, gpuera, speci"R or individuals. 
Frequl'nt emlJloyment of tl1e ugly-looking 
na.mes will surmount tlle difliculties of 
pronunclatiou, and a "Hght knowledgtJ 
of 
he ciussiclil hmguages will go a 1 ng 
way towards destroying their forbiùùing 
appearance, and even make them beauti- 
ful in our eyf's. A consitleratiou of this 
kind Alone should pr"mpt all who Ulay 


. 


... 
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have 6n opportunity to the study of both 
Greek and Latin. 

ow. bofore plunging into the special 
department which has been chosen as the 
subject of this paper, it will be well, I 
think, to say a word or two concerning 
geologicltl II formatiuns" and II systems ." 
One of the first principles laid down by 
Dr. Smith, II the father of Modern 
Geology," was, that no matter how much 
the mineral character of rocks might 
differ, a stratum could always be Identi- 
fied by its fossils. Acco nling to this 
principle, although of late years 
it has Leen somewhat modified, 
one, two, (;1' more strata con 
iaining fussilt! of a like kind are known 
by the Jnme of II formution," one or 
ILorenf which way .Jompose a II system." 
And just Lere we encounter another of 
the ditficulties to beginners. In Scotland, 
it ma)' bl', we read of the Laurentian 
cropping out in the Northern Highlands, 
whilst in Canada, on the shores of Lake 
Erie and other places, we are informed 
thl\t the b,wonian s
{stem exists. How 
can 0. sy,;tem in Britain take its name 
from our St. Lawrence, or one in Untario 
from the County of Devon in England? 
In this way. Geologists have adopted, 
in man v instances, the practice of nam- 
inR a fOJ'mation frum that portIon of the 
world in which the formation is most 
perfectly developed, or whore a certain 
series of strata has been first studied and 
recogllized as peculiur. 
My only apologv for saying anything in 
reference to this point is just for tLe 
sake cf making it quite clear why the 
rocks in our neigLborl1ood are known as 
" Silurian." 
Sir Rodel"Íck Murchison fir!!t studied 
the system of which the Elora rocks form 
a part, and upon the principle already 
alluded to. callc.ù it .. Silurian," from 
that portion of South Wales Whel"e his 
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investigations WOl-e made, and which was 
cmciently inhabiteJ by a tribe of Britons 
to whom the Romans gave the name 
Silures. 

ow, when Profpssor Nicholson was in 
our neighùu>:llOod last SUlllmpr, he volun- 
teered to our Prestded and m:yself a littI9 
bit of information, which so fflr as known 
to me has not yet appeared in books. It 
wa" somewhat to this effect: Professor 
Sedgwick, whom he pronounceÚ a superior 
authority to Sir Roderick, denied the 
propriety of the name "Silurian," con. 
tending that th{: rocks so called were 
only a continuation in all their main 
fossil characte1ÌEtics, of the Cambrian, 
which lies immediatply underneath, and 
that therdore they should be llltmpll not 
S illtria/l but UppeI' Cambrian, or at most 
Cambro-Silurian. :\Iurchisoll hn.ving des- 
criùpd and named tl1em, naturally looked 
uVün them with a jealous c
-e, awl in- 
si:òted on the retenti'Jn of the name gi
en 
by him. Both )Iurcl.1ison anù Setl
wick 
are now ùead. and whitt impartial judges 
will do in the mattt'r remains to be seen. 
The Silurian fùcks /LS devèloped in 
Canaùa are cl.tssified into sub-formations, 
made for the most part, HoS I have ß,IIeady 
exp1ained, many of the names toO taking 
their rise from placos in New York,where 
tl1ey were first descriù0d, such for in- 
stance as "Utica," "Hudson River;' 
.. Onondaga." In portions of thi8 and 
adjoinlllg counties tl1e strata take the 
name uf "Guelph," HimVly because no 
equivalent appears tu exist in New York 
State, and could not. as u ml\tter of 
course, have ùeen described by the 
American geologists. 
According to SIr Wilham Logan, late 
Provincial Geolo
ist, the Gnelp
 forma- 
tiod is very nea-Iy the highest in tùe 
SIlurian system, only other two overlying 
it, whilst not less than ten are unrler- 
neath. 
At ElorB, again, we nre, I think. con- 
sideraùly higher than at Guelph itsplf, 
and since the higher we RO among the 
leaves of the rocky volume, the more 
likely we are to find fossils of an aclvanc- 


Ed type, it wilJ be easy to fee the pecu- 
liar lì.dvantages enjoyed by an enthusias. 
tic geological student in our locality. 
On the banks of the rivers, the Grand 
and Irvine, we have just such an expo- 
f'ure as a student r
quites; an eXVGsure 
which, had Ì'\ature not performed the 
work, it would have taken millions of 
dollars 
o ficcompli.sD.; all exposure, ill 
fnct, wuich if it did not exist, we shoulll 
leish that it did. 
One of the first questiuns that occnr 
to the mind uf a stran,..:er upon gazing 
over our precipices ia, "How waS this 
gorge formed? By \\ ate1' or how?" The 
"or how?'. in such a problcm is exceed- 
ingly halHly. fiS the q uel'ist appal"eutly 
asks two (!uestions, whereas he only nsks 
one, the .. or bow?" being equivaleut tû 
., well, water is out of the question alto- 
gether. I give it up." :\Iy own opinion 
is that the chasms were produced (for all 
I kuow, ten million years ago) by a sud. 
den convulsion of 
atllre-
n earthquake 
-Lhat if the streamb had been fi ,wing 
previous to tl1at time, the infiltration of 
the water through the porous rock (for 
nIl lirnestene fonnatiolls arp remarka ble 
for thf'ir porosity) so wpakened it by 
keeping it pcrpetuall:- 
n a moist cundi- 
tion, that whcJn the shock did occur, the 
weaker tl.1reQ,JIike portions marking the 
strea.ms' COl1r
PS first yielùed to the enor- 
mous pressure from within; or, that the 
separation huving taken place before 
there were Atreams, tl1e watl:'r when it 
began to flow naturally took the lowest 
level, and thus the chasms became utiliz- 
ed as river-beds. However it may have 
been with l'cgurJ to the streams them- 
selves, I have no doubt I:\t all ns to the 
eruptive origin of the gullies, and if wo 
acnept this theory we are then driven to 
thf' conclmaon that the rent portion must 
hR.ve been weaker than surrounding por- 
tions, whatever the cause of that weak- 
ness may have been. The name Dolomite 
has heen biven to this cla.sH of rocks to 
which those uf our formation belong, in 
honor of a French geologist. 
A very slight inf'pection of the Silurian 



formation, in almost anyone of its many 
strata, is quite sufficient to determine its 
aqueoUfi
 origm. Corals, sheils, and 
crustaceous animals, the latter distantly 
related to recent lobsters and crabs, are 
found in great abundance. Concerning 
these f'rustaceans-the trilobites-it may 
be remarked here that plentiful as they 
are in the Trenton, Utica, Hudson and 
Medina groups, a!! underlying our own, 
they appear to die out in the Clinton 
and Niag!\ra rocks upon which, particu- 
lar!y the latter, our formation rests. No 
trilobites Lave, to my knowled
e, ever 
been found in this locality, that is to say 
in our limestone rock.. Otherwise they 
lmve, but of that afterwards. Cor'\ls in 
considerable variety may be picked up 
almost anywl:ere, and singular as it may 
ß!JDear, evell a sponge. 
Iost of the 
former are of the genus Favosites, so 
cl1.11ed fro.n their honey-comb appearance. 
o\not.her somewhat plentiful coral takes 
its name from tl1e similarity whicÌl a 
cr. ss-sec
ion of it presents to a chain- 
Halysitcs Uatenll III t us. Sperimens of 
this fos8il arc chiefly found near the 
sUlfaco; at least I have never met with 
any at a greater dppth than four or five 
feet. Excellent ilhuitrative specimens 
fixe often f>t'en in field-stones, in which 
('ase
 the interstices arc erodt>d by the 
actiùn of the weather, and the chain-like 
we.lls stand out prominently_ As speCI- 
mens of thi8 amI otLer fos!'ils referred to 
may bo examin...d (,n the table during 
recess, it will be quite ulll.eCf'SSary to 
descritJe tl1em at length. The sponge 
alluded to (Stroma topura cOllcclltrica) is 
more commonly mot with than many 
other local fossils. On the rocky roa.i- 
bcd leading to the Gilkinson brid
e on 
both sides, very large ones mav tH' seeu. 
anù some capital weathered specimens 


· A beautiful folth!d specimen, Phacops 
rallll, is in the museum. It was found 
by Mr. R. Trihe, but is doubtlessly 
"dnft.'. A fragmentary specimen d 
very doubtful charactpr haR rccent'y been 
picked up by :\Ir. Clarkf'. 
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may be picked up A.bont Aboyne. Down 
the Grand River also, below Tribø's, any 
number of them may be seen in the sille 
of the cliff. Formerly Stromatopora C01
- 
centrica was regarded as a coral, but 
from a remarkably fine one submitted to 
Professor Nicholson's inspection by our 
President, the eviùence in favour of its 
being a sponge was considered as pretty 
conclusive. A new species was discovered 
by :\Ir. John Wilkie, of Guelph, two years 
ego, and described by Nicholson, who 
named it Strofnat()pOra Oxtiolala. In 
ccmpany with 
Ir. Wilkie I visited the 
quarry in which he had first met with 
o
tiolll tn, and succeeded in procuring 
 
fau gpecimen after some search. It may 
be seen here with the rest of the objects. 
Returnin
 to Elora., somewhat deeper 
than the region of the Favosites, con- 
corning which nothing more need be said 
at present, and measunng from the high- 
est part of the formation, we occasionally 
come across a very pretty Rpecies of what 
is commonly known as Lamp Shell, from 
its resemblance to an old-fashioned oil- 
lamp. It has been named Pentamerui 
Oecide Iltal/II, and when found with the 
lint's sharply dtflned is one of the finest 
fossils our rocks contain. At a depth of 
from forty to sixty feet, other two species 
are met with having the same general ap- 
pearancp, of course, but diffaing some- 
wbJl.t in size A.nd vropurt.ion. One of 
tbose pxists in consideJl1ble numbers in a 
small cavern on t.he left band of t.he 
Irvine River, almost below l\Iodehmd's 
Foundry. In the same place may be 
tound as well, a great many b
autifnl 
specimens, s )me of which aloe probably 
unnamed, including sTJecies of Plcnrotv. 
maria, JIlt,.chi
OlÛiL, IIond Orthoceras. I 
can conceive of no more profita.ble and 
pleasing way for a boy to spend a few 
hours, than in such a place, where al- 
m(,st every few minutes the hammer ex- 
posps a gracefully formp.d shell, which 
has been entombed probably a glell.ter 
number of yc>ars than Adam could have 
counted had he been busy counting day 
and night. to this the secon.l day of 
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November, 1874.* In this cavern too. 
but found usually a little higher, the 
student will possibly meet with that 
speCles of Pleurotomaria, named by 
Billings Elura. Another shf'll I havo 
mentioned as being procurable in our 
neighborhood is the Orth()cr>rax, or 
straight shell. SJme five hundred dis_ 
tmct f'pecies of Ortlwc('ra.
 have been 
named and describpd in vl1rious parts of 
the world, and half-a. dozen at least hfl.ve 
been brought to light about Elnra. Who 
shall f'ay that as many ltlOre or thrice as 
many more may not reward the diligent 
e
plorer? In Ufo these shells must have 
been remarkably beautiful-of all sizes 
from two or three inc 1 1es to six feet in 
length, tapering gf'ntly, and richly 
colored. 
With the exception of Pentam""rus, all 
the shells noticed so far are univalves. 
Of bivalves we have also quite a variety. 
Almost all children in the villa/!e upwards 
of five or six years of age, can distinguish 
J1[i'galoIlUL8 Callarl/'lIxix, quite as readily 
as tbey cJ.n an Early Rose potato or a 
Swedish turnip. It is the commonest 
aod mOl't characteristic bivalve in ihe 
Guelph formatIOn. Ii is found of all 
sizes from two to six or seven inches in 
length. either in casts of the fleshy parts, 
which are the more common, or in CI\sts 
representing the form of the perfect 
animal. JI/'gal n l1L1Ls would seem to have 
reigned a king among bivalves on the 
shores of tl:e Silurian seaR. Tue im- 
mense numbers of them to be found at 
present is attnbutable,àoubtles8, in SGme 
measure, to the great thickness and con- 
sequent strength of the shell-from 8 
quarter to five-eighths of an incb. Com- 
mon as they are in this fO! mation tbey 
are bsghly prized for European collec- 
tions, as they are utterly wanting in the 
*Th6 rigidity of the old conceptions 
has been relaxed, the public mind be'.og 
rendered graduallv tolerant of t.Le idea 
that not for 
ix thousand, nor for sixty 
thousand, nor for f<ix thousl\dd thousand, 
but for æuns embracing untold millions 
of yeari';, tho earth has been the theatre 
of life aod death. TYND.u.I.. 


Siluria n system of the Old Wodd. It 
"ould be almost l1eedless to mention 
where the J[egalomus may be found in 
tl:.isloca1ity, bnt to assist those who in- 
tend to make a beginning, the quanies at 
Mrs. Inglis' farm, the left bank of the 
river any where between to he carpet 
factory and Aboyne, a surface exposure 
near the rÐsi lence of Higl1land Johl1,and 
the rocks at Tribe''',yield specimens more 
or less perfect. 
.up fore closing tbiß part of my l'aper, I 
shall mention only one bivalve mo.re- 
one whioh has carried the name and famp 
of Elol"a across the Atlltnti " and caused 
our bploved little town to he spokeD of 
by tbe mrst eminent palaeontologists i I 
England, as " a Ver} interesting locality:, 
This shell is onJy found in a very circum- 
scribed area, and, 1'0 far as I know, nut 
being met with anywhere else tban with- 
in a short distance above the Gilkinson 
bridge. on the right bank of the GralJd 
River. * Strictly speaking the shell 
itself is not found at all-only an iu- 
terior cost, or cast of tho fleshy part, and 
this alone iE certainly a remlukabJe 
cbject. No cast (f the exterior hs" yet 
been di
covered-Ieading us to conclude 
'h:lt the sholl must be exceedingl;)' thm 
and frrgilp. The name of this fossil is 
Tri/lll'1"ell f j {/nllu/is, and I should bo glad 
to hear of S('llie of you ùevotin
 your 
spare time and energies t.owa.rds the un- 
earthing uf even better specimens than 
our museunl ll<)W possesses. 
But however much invites the geolo- 
gici\! studellt in the rocks of the Guelph 
formahon, bis attention :leed no' neces- 
sarily be confined to tllem alone. Thanks 
to the cold period which succeeded the 
hot one of the coral alles, other materiRls 
have been supplleù, and some of them 
from great ùistfinces. 
1'he glacierH, whose mighty masses 
l)loughed their way slowly but irresisti- 
bly towards the south, carried with them 
in their icy embmce, millions of frag- 
* Besiùes ElOl'
, it has únly ùeell no- 
ticed in two or three otlH'r plt\ces in tho 
Province. 
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ments of rocks belonging to the regions 
where from climatic changes intense 
frost had supplanted torrid heat. Those 
fra
ments, becoming unlooked as the 
masses penetrated comparatively warmer 
regions, dropped, eventually became 
water-worn, were washed into hollows, 
80ud at last elevated 80 as to form 
dry land. Deposits of this kind are 
known to us as gravel-beds. The heavier 
fragments, not so easily affected by waves 
or tides, imbedded themselves in the 
ooze, heavy end always åown-these we 
see at, or near the surface, to-day, and 
oall them" boulders." 
It IS quite possible, therefore, to learn 
just 0.3 much from a careful examin!ltion 
of a boulder or a bed of gravel, as if 

ome friend fifty, or a hundred, or two 
hundred mil
s off bad sent UB the same 
quantity of material by express. tor our 
own special inspection. Beautiful 
crinoidal or mountain limestone is 
often procurable on the fields in the shape 
of boulders. I have here upon the table 
a perfectly åefined cast of beautiful 
shells picked up in a field in Pilkington 
by my friend Ur. Sanderson. Our col. 
lection contains a boulder which ha.s 
been carried from the North West per- 
haps more than five hundred miles. 
Close by Salem is a Rravel-bed in which 
the boys of the village procured some 
very fine speCImens of Strophomen,a, 
Ambonychia radiata, Avicula demissa and 
trilobites, not to be found in the solid 
formatlOn nearer than Owen Sound. 
Onìy last Wednesday my own little girl, 
who plays at Geology on ihe grave(walk, 
picked up a handsome litt.le specimen of 
a trilobite'R tail, in a bit of Hudson 
River shale. In fact the amount of in- 
terest and information derivable from an 
hour spent in a gravel pit, is, to one who 
does so for the first iime, perfectly as- 
tonishing. Several pits exist even with- 
in the limits of the corporation; try 
them, and at some future meeting dis. 
play your collectioIls jointly or separately, 
and I feel confidout that those who look 
will be equally astonished with those who 


gathered. Although hammer and ohise I 
are not quite so indespensable in pits 80S 
among the solid rocke, you will yet find 
them of great value. Many slaty-looking 
stones will be found which splilí easily. 
and frequenUy they oontain the greatest 
treasures. 
I have already hinted at the coloring of 
the ancient shells. Now, although it is 
quite true that none are evel' met with 
about Elora, and seldom any where else, 
to indicate the possession uf peculiar 
beauty in this respect, a moment's con- 
sideration will show the reasonableness 
of the supposition that the fossil molluscs 
were a
 least as variously and 80S prettily 
tinted as the average recent shell. The 
tðtsl absence of color in limestone speci- 
mens, can only be accounted for from 
the complet6 mineralization which has 
bcen effected by a process whIch may be 
described at some other time. 
Omitting altoge'her the notice of many 
points that have doubtlessly Buggestød 
themselvps to 80me of you, I will close 
this pa.per by an attempt to answer tho 
irrepressible " What good 1" 
In most cases when this expression is 
taken out of its interrogative form and 
made assertive, it simply means 'õ You 
can't make anything by it." Go to Fer- 
gue;, or Eden, or a. hundred places in this 
Province besides, and they will tell you 
that shey have lost from geological 
ignorance. Only some ten or i welve 
year.. n.g
 a farmer near Bowmanville 
ruined himself by boring for coal. Sir 
W.11. Loga'1 at the time declared how 
utterly unreasonable the search was, and 
still thert; are to-dny thousands in On- 
tario who believe that coal remains to 
be disoovered within our bIJrders. In tbe 
IsIA.nd of Timor a company was formed 
in 1861 for the mining of copper. I 
quote, "So confident were 'hey of th6 
existence of copper, that they thought it 
would be waste of time and money to ex- 
plore! and accordingly sent to EnRland 
for Q mining engineer, with tools, 
machinery, laboratory, utensils, me. 
chaniop, Rnd stores of all kinds for iwo 
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years." When the engineer, who was of 
course a practical geologist, arrivud on 
the spot, the first glance assured him 
that not a particle of copper existei 
tbf're. A few months smce a poor fellow 
out wcst married a widow with a large 
family, hecause he thought she owned a 
htt:e hill composeò la.rgely of gold. The 
mineral that deceived him has deceived 
many more, it was simplv bi-sulphuret 
or iroo pyrites. The early French ex- 
plorers of America carried home wHh 
thew bushels of worthless crystals from 
Quebec, supposing them to be di90monds. 
But is there no profit other than that of 
dollars and cents? Why do we enjoy a 
walk-a fine view- a flower garden-a 
beautiful llicttue, cr an exquisl
ely ex- 
ecuted piece of machinet,y? Just, I take 
it, because we meet with an appeal to 
th
 imagination either in one form or 
another. And I cor-tend that no more 
forcible appeal can possibl:r be msde,than 
the study of this science affords us upon 
every hand Now ana again a discovery 
is made of ß few India1l relics, and on 
refu1inð the account it is impossible to 
avoia contra.sting the Canada. of to-day 
with Canroda of, say two hundred years 
ago. Certainly in such a case there is 
room for wonder and admiration, but 
what is even that compared with the 
Ctl.no.da of ten thousand years A.go? 
What is that compared with the time 
when the spot, now occupied by Elora 
first appeared above the Burface of 
 
mIghty surrounding ocean, an oGean 
whose boUom was a mass of cora.ls and 
sponges, the only vegetaiicn being a few 
simple forms of sea-weed? * 'Vhen the 


molluscous animals we now find fossil- 
ized were gifted with life and motion,ar.d 
when the lily or otber encrinite with ex- 
tended arms, waved gracefully to the 
fluctuations of the water in pA.rticu)ar 
localities. Surel) such considerations 
as these, opart from a purely Bcientific 
pGint of view,are sufficient to endow the 
study with the deepest interest, and to 
sssist in making us what we all ought to be 
-hnppier, be"ttet', and more thoughUul 
men and women; enlarging our views 
concerning 'he majesty of creation, I1nd, 
as a consequence, giving us a more 
reoli!onable, yet elevated conception of the 
Great First Cause. 
Nüture 1I1 every aspect afford!! food for 
the profoundest thought, Rnd he who 
passes through life in total ignorance, or 
regardlessness of the thousand and one 
wonderful objects with which he is sur- 
roundod, can never be said to enjoy his 
existence to tohe full. or be considered, in 
point of intelligence, as but a. few reo 
moves from the beasts iLa.t perish. 
1\1ay our Society do at least a little to- 
wards bringing about a better state of 
feeling among both young and old, in 
Elora and. its vicinHy I 


*If star-fish existed in those scaB, no 
remains of them have yet been found 
here, and the boy who first discovers one 
will be as famous in our annals as he who 
finds a trilobite. Fish had not a.ppeared 
to p0pulate the deep, and of the multi- 
tudes of Relatinous creatures with which 
the seas undoubtedly teemed, it iø im- 
possible to detect a trace. 
NOTE -Since the above was wriUen I 
have learnt tha.t the PhacopA Tuna refeJ'- 
red to was bJ'ought from Bosa.nque'. 
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nend before thl' Eloa.n Xn.uu.nl Ui!'otor)- 

OCiN}- by ')lis
 J'\
E CL \lUi..E, 
11111 Janlln.;y, 1
7.). 
Althouöh nt thif' season of the J- par it 
ig ùifficult to procnre natIual objects f r 
tlw study Ilf th,tt plea
iJ]g science, Botany, 
fJtill very mucn may be nccomphshpù 
bv reading, by Btnd:,"illg ch.
rts und priut- 
tJtl repret!cntatiolis of phmts, and by ex- 
amining pressed aUll Jl'ièd specimens. 
Somf' timc durin' the prf'Sf'lIt year, the 
melnher:; of this Socict,y will probably 
wake botaniziug excuraion;; in the woods 
nhouL Elora, /.Ind will wauder along the 
hank6 of t.he Grand and Ir,ine Rivels in 
bel\rch of h.l.l'è-bpll:: aud lohelias, or "m 
climb the grana old t"ocks which guard 
the streams, in q'Wf'1. (.f delica
<1 ferns or 
velvety mOE'ses. We nmy enjoy theBe 
r'
mblcs in anticipation, and it would not 
òa ul1wise,th9refure, to make some slight 
lIcquaintn.uce beforehand with some few 
of the treasnreR we hop(' to secure. 
If, in the beginniug of .i.\lay. we were 
t,o take a walk in t.he Ul\scllùe Woods we 
should find in abundance spri
g's ear1i?st 
hlossom, which i:; common to thttl;l"elÜer 
part of Canada, ßnd i3 botanic:\lly styled 
Claytollia nrgillica, after the Vi.rgwian 
LotaniHt, UlaJ't.on. The more familiar 
name, which is I)retty o.r:.d expressive, is 
Sprillg-beauty, bnd t.he Indianß call it 
" :\liskodeed." It is f"unf!. rising fr(Jm 
hillocks, covered with the bright, grt:'en 
grass of sprilJlo"(, under the shade of moss- 
gro"Nn 10gB, or I=OUl beds of brown, dead 
Jea,es collected in masses by the autum- 
o.a! winds of the former year, awl wh:ch, 
as the BUlllmer advances, decompose Rnd 
supply nourishment to flou"i5;hing veue. 
tation. Such is the economy of Nature. 
Let us glance at the structure of the 
Spring-beauty. Its root is a Luùpr, like 
those of many of our enrly blooming 
plants, and its stalk bem.s only two 
leaves, whIch Bre thick ana well stored 
with nutriment, und, BHhough few in 


number, r.re enough for tile fmil flowerN 
stalk to SUfiport. The flo\\ers are on 
what is (lulled a raceme, that is, a cluster 
of blossoms armnged along the maiu 
flower-stalk. They are of a pIlle pink, 
striped with dark rose.color, find consist 
of two sepals and five petals. This plant 
is of the same order as the ot>noxious 

ard{'n weed pm'slane, E.nd its ornament.al 
relation the p0rtulacca, aud, liko 'hem, 
storeR its B('n1 in a one.celled pod. The 
Claylonia is not ß showy blossom, but 
should be heartily welcomed as the first 
of our floral forest beauties able to 
brave ,he cool Javs of early spring. As 
"e reach the mort) shaded part of the 
woods, we may make an addition to our 
bouquet of spring-beauties in the shape 
of Hepaticas, which bloom where the 
snow firE't. melts, in a sunny Rnd well- 
protecte.1 situation. such as at the root 
of some tree which has withstood the 
F3tormf:! and gales of years, anrl offers ß 
strong shield ngainHt boisterous winds 
which would rudely shake tbe pale tinted 
Liverleaf. Both the botanical Gnd 
ordinary names of this plant are deuvcd 
from 60me fancied resemblance in the 
leaf to the fonn of the liver, [IUd to its 
pa;villg been uSfd, in olùen times, as 8 
remedy for dispases of that organ. 

nother C....nadian n!\me is the Snow- 
flower. This plant. has no real petals, 
but colorctl sepals, from five to twelve in 
number, either of a pure white, blush- 
pink, or bl uc shading to a pale purple. 
'Vhen the leuves first rH
e from their 
winter's sleep, they spring from" bed of 
white silkEn down, but as they stretch 
themselvps <Jut, their soft covering leaves 
them, l nd they ultimat('ly become smooth 
ana green. They are of the order Ran- 
allClÛaCeæ or crow-foot family,to which a 
great number of our wild flowers belong. 
Ancther member of this pxtensive order 
is the wooa-anemoue,AllemVlle nelllorosa- 
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'Vind.flower. These v
rious T'oetic 
names deri ve 
helr origin from a
 old 
belief that thA beautiful flowers bloom. 
ed only when soft breezes were blowing, 
bue, alas I the idea exi,.ts in imagina- 
tion alone, as sunshine and showus, as 
well as the gentle breathings of LEolus 
combine to expand the lovely petals. 
Thomas Mill
r, the basket-maker poet, 
thus tells the story of the W ood.anemone: 
Some Grecian poet,- 
'Vhere it grew, 
La) dreaming, while 
'I'he Sweet South blew 
Its white-strea.ked petals 
To and fro; 
And through hIS eyes 
Half shut, he saw 
A God-like shape, 
Formel! of the WiIld, 
And thus a nume 
Did for It find 
l"or seeing ull 
Its bells in motion, 
He thought thil:\ young god 
Of the ocean, 
Had left faIr The'is' 
Pearly side, 
Upon its druoping 
Bells to ride, 
And ever since 
That dreamy hour, 
It has been called 
The Wind-flower. 
The most distinguishable characteristio 
in the Wind-flower is that the leaves are 
compound, being of threo parts, very 
much I;errated or notched at the edges. 
Like the Hepatica it is petaloid, having 
t3epals of a vt:ry pure w ite, much vein- 
t'd, and the under side f",intly tinged with 
purple, making '\11 extremdy beautiful 
bud before the flower is in full bloom. 
Hut if we look at another of these star- 

haped wlixen-white flowers, we find that 
it has no purple },lush creeping liver Us 
buds like tht' LUwmone, while it is even 
JUore spotlessly pure thun tho heputicl\. 
The flowl r, too, is much larger than 
f'il.her, and the leaves quite llifferellt, 
beiu
 ùroull unO divided into seveml 
lobes. If we gathl'r a blossom, we find 
our hands stained with an orange-red 
juice exudiug from the stem, and if we 
examine the plant !rore minutely we 
find it literally gorged with the liquid. 
This indit'ßtes that ii belongF: to the 
Poppy family, the whole of which have 
colored or milky.white juices stored up 
for ih:l nourishment of the young leaves 
ßnd flowers. Judging from the color of 
the fluid, our variety must be the blood- 
root or Sanguinaria Canadensis, which 


sllpplies 'ln extract used in medicine. 
Another peculiarity of this plant is, j,hf.l
 
it affords a specimen of the root.stock, 
that IB, an underground stem, bearing ß 
scale or two at each joint and buds in 
each scale. Each scale, iûo, has its tuft 
of fib
ous rools which absorb nourish- 
ment from the ground. If separated 
from the parent plant, ea::h of thcse 
little tnfts will exist independently. 
:\Iore beautiful than any of the before 
mentioned" children of s: ring," is the 
fragrant \ViM Hyacinth, the Dicent1.(
 
Canadensis, one of the Fumitory family. 
We may often find in ß flowery dell. 0. 
whole, tiny, fairy forest of 'heir feathery 
fronùs. 'I'he slender s
ems dl"OOP grace- 
fully with their weight of pellucid white 
blossoms. 'This wild, and tender beauty 
always sl'eks prot
cting shade alld rich 
soil, wherein to bloom. Itafragile leavcs 
are very compound, being divided and 
sub-divided into feathery sprays. The 
cream-colored varipty Cucullaria f3sem- 
bles a fly in form, and has a sweet per- 
fume. The tubers of the plant have a 
similar tl.ppeara ce to grains of Indian 
corn, Emit from this fact the Ilame 
"squirrel cl>rn" has arisen, although it 
is probable that Mr. Nutcrncker, 
Irs. 
Nutcracker & Co. never have the ahgh1est 
idea of feeding on the Dicentra at all. 
Anyon" whù has had the plea'HIre of 
rambling through the woolts in spring, 
can scarcely have failed to notice num- 
bers of oily, brown-spotted leaves, rising 
from the ground in every dirf'ction. 
They ßre the leaves of the Adder's 
Tongue, Dog-toothed Violet, Yellow Lily, 
or, to name it botanically. Erythonium. 
Americanllm. Although there is but a 
singlð pair of leaves, they contain 
nourishment, and are succulent enough 
\0 support a gl'pater number of thpm if 
ihey we
e present. From this foliage, 
dotted and beautifully clouded with 
purplish brown. rises a "ingl
 stern, bE'ar- 
iug 11 solitary flower, evidently belon
ilJg 
to the lily family. It bas the gPIlf'rßl 
lilaceous characteristic3, three 
erl1ls 
811d three petals, which in this case nre 
alike colorpd ycllow. Its stnmpns are 
six, as many I\S the pprianih. that if;. 
sepals I\nd petals taken together, and the 
leavps are parallel-veined. This fluwer, 
looking liko a golden crown hanging on B 
Blender stem may be found early lU May 
in any of the woods about our village. 
Two sister flowers may be seen bloom- 
ing under the shade of Borne decaying 
kEf, once ß fine oM maple tree, which in 
days gone In.. IonA' before the watpr (If 
tne Grand Rivpr .Fal's waR employed as 
a motive 
ower, [law t.he red man steal. 
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tLily creeping Lis way 
IOllg, huntiLg in 
tLtJ Ù.rt!st, IUlÙ WtiS vi
orous and :rou,h- 
ful wLen tLe perilous Indiun bridge WIloS 
utj(
d for' crossing the Gnmd Riv!:'r. Nnw 

Le glory of tue lliuplð has fadl>(.. Ilwl it 
Lcal'S 110 bright greel.l. fuliagtJ ill spnng, 
nor !,CoideLJ nor crimson in autumn, Lut 
if it caunot send forl.h its leuves as oî 
old, it can (fier -\ shelter to timid vlants 
which gladly hide thewse!v(-s tJcnellth Hs 
pro
chng side. and the kindly moss will 
(\lotiIe it lOvingly with a soft con.riu/; 
ihn
 it. WIloV be outwnrùly beautifuL to the 
end. Hut WA must return to the sisters. 
What n contrast in complexion! 'l'Lis IS 
a dnl'k gipsV with cheeks of dusky red; 
thnt 0. pale complexioned beauty. pale 
enough for Death. It is the Death- 
flower, White Lily or 1'rilliwlt Grandi. 
flora, and the dark red blossom is the 
.Trillium. Erecta, Smiling-W'J.ke-Hubin, or 
Red Lily. Hew symmetrical is the ar- 
rangement of all the various parts! 
Three, or its multiple, is thE-, predomi- 
nant number; three broad leaves, tLlree 
green sepals, t.hree white or colorEd ptJials 
placed alternately with t.he sepuls, six, or 

\Vice three stamens, and a three-celled 
pist.il with three or six lobes or ridges. 
Every thing is perfect enough to excite 
the admiration of the most exacting 
mathematician. In the White variety, 
the golden yellow pollen offers a strong 
cuntmst t.o the pure petale, which, when 
old, ere tinged with rosy purple. The 
organs of reproduction ale wouderfull;" 
protected and developed in this find 
ll 
"\"ild flowers, obviously for the preserva- 
tion ar..d Sure propagation of the sl'ecies 
Ly seed. In the cultiva.tion of flowers, 
these organs degenerate while the more 
showy parts increase in size, IIond tbus 
.Iouble flowers are produced, 8uperabun- 
dr.n
 in petnls but nearly destitute of seed, 
nnd so Art acting on 
ature improves and 
cu.tivates one part for the purpose of 
renJl'rin
 it more r.ttlA.
tive to the eye, 
whilf' the vigorolls vitality of the wbol", 
plaut iR mab'l"ially les
eUld. 
Later on 1D the Rcason, 
my in the 
midùle of JUlie, if we take a walk on ihe 

outh bank of ihe Grand River to the 
RRvinf' or "Cove," the U'lrne by which 
it :.s morf' familiarly known, in search of 
wild ft.owers, we shall be rewarùeJ 
bountifully when we reùch the water's 
I'dge. And as we al'e treading carefully, 
(we must tread vøry carefally), down the 
J.)['.'('ipitou:,;, rocky pathwny. Wl' may cast 
a pnsHing glance at the ferns ßnt! mosses, 
the tiny, wila. geraniums, and the trick- 
ling Rtream of wnter falling in silver 
threaa.s over the dark gre6u, moss-covtJred 
stoues. But we are nnxious to find the 


\Vlld Columbine or Aqllilegia Calladcniis 
and cnun0t stolJ to examine minutely the 
ll1ÌIwr Leautica of the wav-side. There 
are the Columbines, swnyi
g and beuding 
with every breat..... of wind! They have 
grown for yenrs 011 this rock on the left 
hand f<ide of the entrn.nce to the cave, 
and long m
y they remain undisturbed, 
to listen to tbe music of the water. mA.de 
merry with its leap nnll dash over the 
falls! The bright cap of bells is COlll- 
poseù of fivo LriUiaut 8carlet sepalR, A.lld 
five petals of the same color without Lut 
golden within. The spur
 of the horn- 
shaped petals are a &trikillg chnracter- 
istio of the Crow-foots,allll Aquilegif\ be- 
lcngs to them. There is a pretty conceit 
in connection wit h the ColumbinE, 
which is wortu rep(',Üing. It is thought, 
A.nù it does llot re'luire much stretch of 
the imagination to BOO thm. the flower reo 
sembleH a group of doves in the act ùf 
drinking. The knob-like nectaries form 
the heads, the petals the bodies, anù the 
sepals the wings of the bird, and hence 
the nnrne Columba, signifying a dove. 
There is a large number of garden 
varieties, but noue so beautiful aR our 
rock-clinging, crevice-loving Aqnile
ia 
Canadfnsis. It is worthy of observance 
th'J.t nit hough t.he flower droops its head, 
the Reed-pod it! stifllv erect when the 
sepals and petals fall away. An('ther 
fragile, graceful ornament of our river- 
rocks is the blue Hare-bell, Campanula 
Rotundijulia, which may be fouud in 
abundallce on the banks near thA thlkiu- 
SOil Bridge. The corolla has flve clefte, 
the stamens number five, and the stigmas, 
and cells of the pod ate three or five. 
liere again we see the similarity of num. 
ber in the component parts, and it IS 
worthy of noie that t1 e odd numbers 
three, five, seven,&c., occur so frequently 
in the varioub parts of flowers. There 
is dlRO a white hare-bell, but it is much 
mere rare thnn the blue. I have found 
one specimen only myself, and that was 
fome years ago, growing on 0. point cf 
1"Ock Ilear the present carpet factory. 
The hare-bells also nod their blue heads 
further down the river on the rocks op- 
posite the Cascad':;,-the rocks that wit- 
ness all the year's changes on the water- 
fall, see the rush of water in the spring- 
time, white with Jurv in its hurry to 
reach the river, tho t hear the soft trick- 
ling and dripping on hot summer days, 
tha. listen to the gentle autumn ripple, 
but hope in vain for any song in winter, 
wl.1en the Frost King hushes all with his 
ice-cold grasp. 
A singular flower which grows in our 
neighborhood, and is common to all On- 
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tario, is the Indian turnip-Arum Tri- secretion, which has the function of 
phyillun, or, to usa the suggest.Ive and digesting insects. However, our pitch
)r 
droll name the chlldren give it, "Ja.ck-in- plant does not seem to l:ave this secre- 
the-Pulpit." The flower consists of what tion, although there are quantities of 
is botanically termed a spadix and insects in the lcaves. Wheu once a small 
spathe. Tbe beautifully striped spathe, fly enters the lid it fincs the intel'Ü,r 
or hood,forms the so-called pulpit, while formed of smoot
 cf'lls, whil'h A.rl) coni- 
the club-shaped spadix, bearing its tiny cal in shapo anlt l!\p one over the other, 
bloRsoms quite hidden under its dark making a slippery surface fOI" the eu- 
cI,\ret-colored covering, is Jack himself. trapped victim, Then the lips auel 
The leaves are compound, being C()ill- upper part of tho tube fire uristliug with 
posgd of three leaflets. Toe root of the silvery hairs, inclining clùwnwards, and 
Indian tumip is a fleshy bulb, the juices which effectually del.ain 1 he sl.l"11g
ling 
of which fire hot and bitter, amI c,f a in;;:ect. Tbe name .. Pigeon's Drinking 
poisonous naturE'. However, the poison- Cup" doubtless arose from the iòeRo thai 
ous juic6s may b6 evaporated by the birds drank the water cont
ined in the 
action of heat, and the tubers u6ed for CU"ÇS. A mvre rational fmpposition is 
food; in fact, a st
nchy powder is made that they sought for the insects which 
from them cRoneel Portland Sago, which hßd been Inrl'd inb the trumpet sh:\lWd 
very closely resembles An"ow Root. The leaves. Compar!\tively little is lmown 
Indian medicine men use the root ex- of the hahits and true formlition of the 
tensively in thpir hef.ling !\rt. Sarl'acenif\ pnrpurea, and as the p1.m
 i9 
Blit of all our ]()cA.l flora the mOl;t fl)rei{!Jl to Europf', American botanil>ts, 
pAculiar and least undHstood is the by study /Lnd ()b"'
r"\"atÏtln, a.re the lwrsons 
Pitcher Plant, 3arracenia PUl'purea, who ought to rEmOve the cloubl s Rur- 
know.; also as the Side-Saddle "F!oWbr rouudin
 the singular vegetable l'heno- 
alid Pigeon'R Drinking Cup. These lllenon. Tho flower of the Sarfllc'enia 
wODllerful plants, native onlv to the New is as pPlJuliA.r as the leaves, one hloBsoffi 
'Vùrl.I, A.re f()und growing in mas
es, in only appAaring on Q stem. There nre . 
boggy or sw!\mpy soil. Defore the rail- five sep!\IR with th:-ee litH!' bractf'J ()r 
way w
s built tù tLe villnge, they were '0 RmaUlerl,ea behi 1(1 them, fivn petn.ls of a 
be found, ami probably I\re ypt, in the delic1.to fose color, yello)
ish grl'Pll, or 
swamp thrnugh which the trains pass purplish red. differontlv ,,1l1uleli pro"tlA.bly 
àaily, behind :\1r. Reynolds' farm. The !\t vé\\.ioI1R Htn.geR after the eX;:JallRi ll ll of 
leavetJ fire tutJes, quite smull at the base, the flowt'r, n.ud the 9ty1e 1"ÍSf'R from tho 
but gradunl1y enlarged, and terminating eentre in tho fcrru of an 'nmbrplla-liko 
in a lip like that of a pitcher. They are hood of five diviSIOns. It is said thl\t 
thick, of a pale green, much veined with an infllsilln mac1b from the root of this 
r, reddish purple, and on the inner sille wondl'rfu1 plant, is of great mrclicina 1 
there is a broud wing or tlap. In an nd- value in cnseR of !';mRlI-pox, b1It this 
dreRs deliv('r.:d at Belfust, a shod time statenlf'nt nH\V be incorrect nUI\ has 
since, by Dr, Hooker, he says that tho recently bCPJ)' much discreflited. rhl' 
8arrßcenioB are now regarded as being Rarrucenias would n1A.ko a fino Rllbipl't 
nefirly aHied to the water-lilies, &hat for a hotllllizing excursioD, alllI this 
LinnæuR himself,alth0 1 1gh he had no op- So "\iet,y might distinguish itself by elicit- 
porLuaity of linking any real investiga- ing ne"\ facts 111 r('garfl to this obsl'urely 
tions, seem" to have supposec1 that t.hpy Unc1f'rHt()OC' familv, for af
er al1 thA 
were (lrigin
JlJ aqnf\tic in their ùalJi,B, Nat\tml Scif'nceR l1:rf" only in their infancy. 
that thf'Y had Kymphæa-lil;:e leaves, and find l'ew fnctR, revelationb ßnò wonùerA 
that when they took to terrest:-i!\l life A.re beil1
 !1A.ily diRCOVI'I.pc1. 'Vhy should 
they b('came hollowed out to contn.in tce not WP ItÒ,] Romething tc knowle,lf!o,when 
woter in which thpy could not float. In there A.re 
11ch ahundant opPOl'tunities 
filet, 118 the lecturer says, the great botan- for RtJH1ying the<(f' sciences, riqht at our 
ist showed himself to he au evolutionist hßni1H ? 
of tl.t6 true Darwinian type. These The violPt.H, phloxPR, tobp1ins, nnd 
leafy cups are always found to bo filled mnuv ot.hprs of 011r I,oc!\l Flora have bepn 
with watf'r, even in thA driest SPltSOUR, omiÙf"1. hut I am I
fraid that the lengt.h 
nud as the lids or Jips a.ro not ClOdCcl in ()f thifl prlpl'T hnR nlr'>ßllv provf'd weari- 
thl' purpnrea variety, the r/\Ïn cntC'rH 
nJ1lP. T lJOpP, ho",wver. thA.t some perS()Il, 
them. In some of the other spel'ies, thð mor(' oomnf't.ont !\nd h:.ttN' Rcquaintf'<l 
lid covers the cups so l'losely, that the with the 
ild flo\Vprs wl,icb hloom nPRr 
rain cannot reoùily find admittmlcP, and our prf"tty villn!:':f'. wiU continue the 
tbf' liquid found is suppoSQd to be a 9uh,ioct at I'>onw future time. 
--
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